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DISCOVERY OF THE SERAPEUM AT ALEXANDRIA. 


HE excavations of Dr. Botti, the Director of the Alexandrian 
Museum, in the neighborhood of Pompey’s Pillar, have 

resulted in an important discovery ; nothing less, in fact, than that 

of the Serapeum, where the last of the great libraries of Alexandria 

wis preserved. It is the first fixed point that has been gained in 

the recovery of the ancient topography of Alexandria. . 
An elaborate account of his researches, with an admirable plan, 

has been given by the discoverer ina memoir on L’Acropole a’ 

Alexandrie et le Sérapeum presented to the Archeeclogical Society 

of Alexandria a month ago. 
Dr. Botti was first led to make his explorations by a passage in 

the orator Aphthonius, who visited Alexandria about A. D. 315. 

The orator introduces into his speech, by way of illustration, a des- 

cription of the Acropolis of Alexandria, as compared with that of 

Athens. No reference, however, is made either to the Parthenon 

or to the Serapeum. perhaps for prudential reasons. The Acropolis 

of Alexandria is stated to be close to the Stadium, which was 

recognized and mapped by the savavs of the French Expedition on 

the south side of the plateau on which Pompey’s Pillar stands. 

It is further stated to have been approached by a single pathway, 

consisting of too steps, which led to a propyleon supported on 

four columns. This opened into an oecus or covered hall sur- 

mounted by a cupola, and this again into a great square court sur- 

rounded on all sides by columns. Porticoes separated the court 

from the library, as well as from the shrines in which the gods had 

formerly been worshipped. Some of the empty shrines seem to 

have been appropriated to books in the time of Aphthonius. 

Everything was profusely gilded, and the central court was decor- 
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ated with sculptured works of art, among which the exploits of 
Perseus were of especial value, while in the middle of it rose ‘a 
column of surpassing size,” visible from the sea as well as from the 
land, and serving as a sort of sign-post for visitors to Alexandria. 
Dr. Botti shows conclusively that this column was Pompey’s Pillar, 
to which the description given by the Greek orator is as applicable 
to-day as it was in the fourth century. By the side of the column 
were a fountain and two obelisks. 

The great court was stiil standing in the twelfth century, and its 
columns are described by medieval Arabic writers. We learn 
from Edrisi that there were sixty-seven pillars on each of the longer 
sides of the rectangle, and sixteen on each of the shorter sides. 
Remains of the court and columns were found by Mahmid Pasha 
el-Falaki when he excavated on the spot in 1865. Dr. Botti has 
now discovered the piscina of the fountain, as well as the channels 
cut through the rock which conducted the water into it. 

Aphthonius is the first writer who speaks of an ** Acropolis” of 
Alexandria. Dr. Botti’s excavations have explained why this 
should have been the case. The Acropolis was the better known 
Serapeum, which, like the other temples of Egypt, was intended to 
be a fortress as well as a sanctuary. He has discovered inscrip- 
tions of the time of Hadrian and Severus, dedicated to ** Serapis, 
and the deities worshipped with him in the temple.” It must have 
been for them that the empty shrines described by Aphthonius had 
been built. Tacitus (77st. iv. 84) tells us that the Serapeum stood 
upon the site of an ancient sanctuary of Isis and Osiris in the old 
Egyptian town of Racotis, the western division of the later Alexan- 
dria ; and it is just here that Pompey’s Pillar is situated. Bruchium, 
the eastern division of the city, was destroyed in A. D. 275, forty 
years before Aphthonius wrote. Besides the inscriptions, Dr. Botti 
has found remains of gilded ornaments and a bull of fine workman- 
ship, all of which come from the great central court. He has also 
found a few tombs, and, above all, long subterranean passages cut 
through the rock under the site of the ancient building, and once 
accessible from the court. The passages are broad and loity, and 
were originally faced with masonry. Here and there are niches in 
the rock for the lamps which illuminated them. Nothing has been 
found in the passages except some broken pottery, but at the 
entrance of one of them are two proskynemata scratched on the rock 
by pious visitors. The passages, therefore, must have been used 
for religious worship ; and we are reminded of the fact that similar 
subterranean passages were needed for the Mysteries of Serapis, 
and that Rufinus informs us that they actually existed under the 
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Serapeum at Alexandria. Dr. Botti, consequently, is fully justified 
in his enthusiasm when he exclaims: 

‘* The secrets of the Serapeum are at last about to be disclosed ! 
We are upon the threshold of the venerable sanctuary which Alex- 
ander the Great visited, where Vespasian the sceptic performed 


miracles, and where Hadrian, Sabinus, Caracalla, and Zenobia 
sacrificed.” 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN SYRIA AND EGYPT. 


In a recent number of the London Academy, Prof. Sayce gives the 
following account of recent discoveries in Syria and Egypt: 

In the Comptes-rendus of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, which have just appeared, Dr. Scheil publishes the trans- 
literated text of an important inscription of Nabonidos, which he 
has discovered at Mujellibeh, on the site of Babylon. The monu- 
ment is a small bioken semi-circular stela of diorit; and upon it 
Nabonidos has given an account of the destruction of Babylon by 
Sennacherib, and of the punishment for this subsequently exacted 
by the gods upon Assyria. He also claims to be the true successor 
and representative (zaspar) of Nebuchadrezza and Nergal-sharezer, 
whose sons Evil-Merodach and Labasi-Marduk (Laborosoarchod) 
violated the commands of heaven, and were consequently rejected 
by Bel. Of Labasi-Marduk it is said that he was ‘¢a child” who 
**ascended the throne contrary to the wish of the gods.” The name 
of Assyria is expressed by a compound ideograph hitherto unknown 
—’su-GA-BUR (or Rugga-bur, ** the summit of the rock”). 

Dr. Scheil believes that, in the account of the punishment inflicted 
upon Assyria, we have for the first time a native description of the 
overthrow of Nineveh. I do not feel sure, however, that he is 
right. At all events, his view is based on an erroneous translation 
of the thirteenth line of the second column, where he has turned 
the verb frida (** he descended”’) into part of the name of the king 
of the Manda, or Nomads. The name of the king, however, is 
Tukté, which is evidently the same as that of Tukdammé, king of 
the Manda, and the antagonist of Assur-bani-pal, which has been 
discovered by Prof. Strong. 

The passage relating to the punishment of Assyria, is as follows: 


«* * * Tle gave him an ally, he granted him a comrade; the king of the people 


of the Manda, who had no rival, he subjected to his command, he caused him to 
march to his aid; above and below, to the right and to the left, like a flood he 
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ravaged; avenging Babylon, Tukté, the king of the people of the Manda, descended 
fearlessly; he destroyed the temples of Assyria, all of them; and the cities on the 
frontier of Babylonia which were hostile to the King of Babyloma and went not to 
his help did he destroy, and none of their shrines did he spare; he devastated their 
towns. The King of Babylon fulfilled like a deluge the command of Merodach.” 


Light is thrown upon this account by the mutilated inscription of 
Assur-bani-pal, published by Prof. Strong in the Journal Asiatique 
(oth Ser., vol. ii.), in which reference is made to the overthrow of 
‘*Tukdammé, king of the people of the Manda, that limb of Satan” 
(¢abnit Tiamat). I have already identitied Tukdammé, or Tug- 
dammé, with the Lygdamis of Strabo (i. 3, 16), who states that he 
made his way into Lydia with a horde of Kimmerians, who captured 
Sardes, though he himself remained in Cilicia, where he lost his 
life. We know from the inscriptions of Esar-haddon that the 
Kimmerians were called Manda by the Assyrians, Teuspa or 
Teispes, the Kimmerian prince, being said to be of ** the people of 
the Manda.” Assur-bani-pal further asserts that he had deteated 
the forces of Sanda-ksatru, the son of Tugdammé, who had been 
appointed to his father’s ** couch,” or throne. The second element 
in the name of Sanda-ksatru is that which we have in the Persian 
Artaxerxes, while Sanda is the Cilician god Sandon. The inscrip- 


tion of Assur-bani-pal is addressed to Merodach, ‘the king of 
Babylon, the lord of E-Sagila,” and belongs to the latter part of his 
reign, when the Babylonian rebellion had been crushed, and he 
was king of Babylonia as well as of Assyria. Unless, therefore, 
we suppose that the son and successor of Sanda-ksatru bore the 


same naine as his father, it would seem that the invasion of Assyria 
described by Nabonidos was that referred to by Assur-bani-pal, and 
corresponded to the first siege of Nineveh by the Medes spoken of 
by Herodotus. At all events, Dr. Scheil’s view cannot be made to 
harmonize with the Greek accounts, which all agree in making 
Kyaxares the destroyer of Nineveh. 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archxology, 
November, 1881, 1 published a cuneifurm inscription in characters 
of the Amardian or Anzanian syllabary on a gryphon’s head ot red 
stone which was found in Kappadokia. It reads, ‘* Kuar-uman (or 
Kuar-uvan) the -Mandhuvian (or Vandhuvian) king.” If we read 
**Mandhuvian.” it is possible that we must see in Kuar-uman a 
Manda prince; with the reading ** Vandhuvian” (Vandduvas), 
however, I would compare the name of the Llittite Veneti of 
Kappadokia. But the fact that the inscription is written in the 
cuneiform characters of Elam makes it more probable that Kuar- 
uman was one of the predecessors of Astyages. At any rate, in 
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Madyés the Scythian, who according to Herodotus, forced Kyaxares 
to raise the siege of Nineveh, we may see the name of the Manda, 
as well as in Mandaukés, whom Ktesias calls the first king of the 
Medes, and whose name appears to be a compound of Manda and 
Deiokes. 

Whether or not the Kyaxares of the Greeks is to be identified 
with Kastarit of Kar-Kassi, as I used to think, is problematical. 
The publication by Knudtzon (Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott) 
of the numerous texts which relate to the same struggles as those in 
which Kastarit is mentioned, has convinced me that they all belong 
to the reigns of the well-known Esar-haddon and his son Assur- 
bani-pal, and not to that of a later Esar-haddon, as Schrader, 
Amiaud, and I, formerly believed. It is again Prof. Strong whose 
publications have thrown light upon the political situation pre- 
supposed in the texts. One of the oracles given to Esar-haddon, 
published by Prof. Strong in the Beitrdge sur Assyriologie (ii. 1893), 
begins with the words, ‘*‘ The Kimmerian in the mountains has set 
fire in the land of Ellip.” Ellip was the country in which 
Ekbatana was subsequently founded, and we see, therefore, that 
already in the time of Esar-haddon it was being occupied by the 
Kimmerian or ** Manda” hordes. 

I have left myself but little space for drawing attention to a 
pamphlet entitled dus der Babylonischen Altertumskunde, by Prof. 
Hommel, which is brimful of new facts and suggestions in regard 
to early Babylonian history. It will be a surprise to many to learn 
that 6,000 years ago Babylonia was already engaged in active trade 
with Arabia, Syria, and the highlands of Kurdistan. Perhaps one 
of the most interesting facts brought to light by the Professor is 
that Ine-Sin, who was king of Ur about B.C. 2500, or earlier, and 
in whose reign portions of the great Babylonian work on astronomy 
were compiled, subdued both Kimas, or Central Arabia, and 
Zemar in Phoenicia (see Gen. x. 18), while his daughter was pates? 
er High-priestess of Anzan in Elam and Markhaskhi in northern 
Syria, where the Hittites were already astir. Still more interesting 
is the remarkable discovery made by Mr. Pinches of a tablet record- 
ing the war waged by Khammurabi of Babylon (B. C. 2250) against 
Eri-Aku, or Arioch of Larsa, and his Elamite allies, which ended 
in the rise of a united monarchy in Babylonia, with Babylon as its 
capital. Among the opponents of Khammurabi mention is made 
of Kudur-lagamar the Elamite, Eri-Aku, and Tudkhal, the Tidal 
of the Book of Genesis. 


Before I conclude I must advert briefly to a discovery of my own. 
1 now know to what language and people the name of the Hyksos 
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god Sutekh belongs. It is Kassite; and the suggestion of 
Dr. Brugsch is thus confirmed, which brought the Hyksos from the 
mountains of Elam. A Babylonian seal cylinder (No. 391) in the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York bears an inscription which 
shows that it belonged to ‘* Uzi-Sutakh, son of the Kassite (Kassu), 
the servant of Burna-buryas,” a king of the Kassite dynasty, who 
ruled over Babylonia B. C. 1400. The name of Sutakh is preceded 
by the determinative of divinity. We can now understand why it 
is that the name has never been found in Syria or in the lists of 
Babylonian divinities, and we can further infer that the Hyksos 
leaders were of Kassite origin. The Hyksos invasion of Egypt, 
accordingly, would have formed part of that general movement 
which led to the rise of the Kassite dynasty in Babylonia. 


ORIENTAL TREASURES AND THEIR LIBRARIES. 


. recent discovery of the Sinaitic pamphlet of the true 

Gospel shows us what valuable collections may be buried in 
monasteries. A writer in the Literary Digest gives an account of 
one of these treasures. Through a number of recent publications 
the attention of the Western World has been called to the extra- 
ordinary wealth of literary treasures still found and lying unused 
in Oriental libraries. Nothing has done more toward bringing this 
matter into prominence than the discovery of a new Syriac text of 
the Gospels by Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. Lewis, two cultured English 
ladies, in the library of the cloister of St. Catharine, on Mt. Sinai. 
This little collection of manuscripts has several times rendered 
Christian literature excellent service. It was here that Professor 
Tischendorf, of Leipsic, some four decades ago, found in a waste 
basket some leaves of a New Testament text that led to the dis- 
covery in the cloister library of the famous Codex Sinaiticus. The 
other Greek texts were cataloged some years ago by Professor 
Garthausen, a German specialist, who found there 1,223 manu- 
scripts in the Greek language. The Mrs. Lewis and Smith have in 
the Studia Sinaitica published a catalogue of the Arabic and Syriac 
manuscripts found in this collection. Of the Arabic there are 629, 
and of the Syriac 267. In addition there are about 100 Iberian 
manuscripts. All these books are of Christian origin and contents, 
and many of them are of very early date. The Codex Sinaiticus, 
which is now in St. Petersburg, dates back at least to the fitth cen- 
tury and is as old as the famous Codex Vaticanus in Rome. Some 
few of the Syriac manuscripts contain translations of Greek and 
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Roman classics. It will be remembered that in this library some 
five years ago, Prof. J. Rendel Harris found the text of the oldest 
Christian apology extant, that of Aristides. The character of this 
collection of books is in accordance with the canon of Rabulas, 
which reads: ‘* Books which do not agree with the faith of the 
church are not to be kept in the cloisters.” Of this collection of 
books here for the first time brought to the attention of scholars, 
some are being made accessible to the world. Mrs. Gibson herself 
has edited an Arabic version of the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, with part of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians from a ninth century text; and Professor Nestle, of Ulm, 
has published in Syriac a tract of Plutarch on the advantages to be 
derived from one’s enemies. The prince of modern Oriental 
scholars, Professor Néldke, in the last number of the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, has spoken most favorably of this 
edition. The collection.of books at Mt. Sinai, in the St. Catharine 
cloister, easily numbers between twelve and thirteen hundred, the 
great majority of which is known to scholars only by their titles. 
What the closer examination will bring forth can only be surmised. 
So many good things have already been found that the world need 
not be surprised at the discovery of even more valuable relics and 
remains of oldest literature at Mt. Sinai. A prominent Biblical 
scholar has recently expressed confidence that the works of Papvas 
would yet be discovered, which would furnish us with the data for 
a literary study of the Gospels that would no doubt solve this 
enigma. 

But by far the greatest collection of manuscripts in the East is 
found in the eighteen cloister libraries on Mt. Athos. Here they 
actually number thousands, the total being at least six thousand. 
No better idea of the character of these Eastern libraries can be 
gained than a perusal of the ‘* Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts 
on Mt. Athos,” of which the first volume has recently been pub- 
lished for the Syndics of the University of Cambridge, by Professor 
Lambros, of the University of Athens. In two of these cloisters 
alone, the Lowra and Watopedi, the collection numbers some four 
thousand. Other libraries as noted by Lambros are these: Staw- 
romtika, 169 manuscripts, of which 57 are parchment; Pan- 
tokratoros, with 232 codices, of which 68 are parchment; Simo- 
petra, with 245 volumes, of which 43 are parchment; Karakallu, 
with 245 volumes, and 4o in parchment; Philotheu, with 249 
manuscripts, 56 on parchment; Essigmenu, with 320 manuscripts, 
of which 71 are parchment; Xerupotamu, with 341 paper manu- 
scripts; Dochiariu, with 395 volumes; Kutlumusi, with 395 manu- 
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scripts; Dionysisu, with 580 manuscripts, and of these 113 are 
parchment. 

The Literaturzeitung, of Leipsic, No. 14, in commenting on this 
catalogue, says: 

‘* We must not approach an Oriental library with the demands 
we make on a Western library in regard to Greek manuscripts. 
The later are a dead collection; the former living—v. ¢., are con- 
stantly growing and changing. In the West we collect what 
according to our standards is of value; inthe cloisters those books 
are taken which they need for their study and service. Then, too, 
Oriental libraries have often been plundered for the benefit of 
Western libraries. Old Bible manuscripts are no longer found on 
Mt. Athos. Classical literature, too, is but poorly represented. 
Manuscripts containing the literature of the oldest church have only 
by accident been left here. Some later manuscripts of the New 
Testament are found here, among them specimens of rare beauty; 
also the Greek church fathers, especially Chrysostom, the Cappa- 
docians, the Mystics, the Areopagite. The Middle Ages are 
poorly represented, but the polemical writers of the time of the 
contest with the Latin church are here in full number. With the 
sixteenth century the new Greek literature begun. Here there is a 
large liturgical literature, Meneans, Synaxaria, and the like, mon- 
astic literature, ascetic writings, and the like are found in great 
abundance, as also the Apocalypse. : 

** Nearly all centuries from the ninth on are here represented, 
also the age after the invention of printing. The preparation of 
manuscript books in the East has not ceased. There is a large 
number of books from the nineteenth century in the Mt. Athos 
collection.” 

Another excellent collection of books is that of the library of the 
Jerusalem patriarchate of which a catalogue on a magnificent scale 
is being published by the Russian Palestine Society. 

It was in one of the sections of this library, which is composed 
of four or five parts, that Bryennios found the famous work 
‘* Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” the most extraordinary find 
for fifty years in Christian literature except the discovery of 
Biblical texts. 

Other Oriental libraries, too, are giving up their dead, and 
catalogues are being published by the Greek ** Syllogoi,” or Learned 
Societies. One of these catalogues is that of the St. John’s library 
on Patmos island. Judging from the immediate past it is highly 
probable that literary discoveries of extraordinary merit will yet 
be found in these literary storehouses which Eastern and Western 
scholarship is combining to open up to the world. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


YORKSHIRE WRITERS: RICHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE, AN ENGLISH FATHER 
OF THE CHURCH, AND His FotLowers. Epirep By C. HorstMan, LATE 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 


Mysticism is that general tendency in religion to higher and 
more intimate communication with the divine, to which, in most 
religions, ancient and modern, certain individuals or classes have 
laid claim. In all ages there have been men who by aceticism have 
endeavored to draw nearer to God, and who have believed them- 
selves to be possessed of an inner light, an illumination of the soul, 
and to have had a contemplation of the divine, which might almost 
dispense with the written revelation. There is a mystical element 
in all true religion, and whenever the intellectual element of 
religion has become crystallized into stiff dogmas, and the definition 
begins to tyranize over the free flow of spiritual life, the element ot 
feeling, mystical in its very nature, rises and protests. Readers of 
church history are familiar with mysticism as represented in the 
early doctrinal history of Christianity, in fact, within the Christian 
church there never has been wanting a continuous manifestation of 
the mystical element. The writings of the early fathers, Ignatius, 
Clement, Origen, and above all, the confessions of St. Augustine, 
abound with the outpourings of the true spirit of Christian 
‘mysticism. 

After centuries of darkness, and during the first revival of learn- 
ing and literature in England in the fourteenth century, a movement 
which started with the scholastic system of Duns Scotus, was turned 
into mysticism by Richard Rolle, which ended in Wickliff’s 
religious reform. Anchoretical life, once the sole form of monasti- 
cism in Egypt and Syria, spread rapidly in England, until in York- 
shire there were fourteen great abbeys, and sixty priories, and 
mysticism became the sole occupant of the field of religion. 

Richard Rolle, who represents the protest of the heart against 
the subtleties of Duns Scotus, was born in 1290, at Thornton in 
Yorkshire. He was sent to Oxford but soon left there and assum- 
ing the dress and life of a hermit, he led not only a very austere 
life but became one of the most prolific and influential authors of 
his day. He wrote very many religious treatises in Latin and Eng- 
lish, and he turned the Psalms of David into English prose. But 
his chief claim to be remembered in the history of English literature 
rests on the fact that, though still partially writing in Latin, he was 
the first who to any great extent employed his mother tongue. He 
is said to have been, when writing, so absorbed in his work that 
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his friends would take his worn clothes from his body, mend them, 
and put them on again without his knowledge. 

In 1866, a small collection of his English Prose Treatises was 
published be the Early English Text Society, and now we have for 
the first time this complete collection which forms volume one of 
the ** Library of Early English Writers,” edited with true German 
thoroughness by Prof. Horstman, and he has conferred a great 
favor not only upon students of mysticism, but also of the early 
English language and literature. The various manuscripts from 
the libraries of Cambridge, Oxford, Lincoln Cathedral, British 
Museum and other places have been carefully collated, and the work 
is supplied with an abundance of explanatory notes. A brief 
sketch of the interesting life of Rolle would have been a valuable 
addition to the work. The only account we have met with is a 
Latin *‘ Oficium de Sancto Ricardo heremita,” which will be found 
printed in the preface to the volume of the English Text Society 
mentioned above. Richard Rolle has been more thoroughly 
studied by German writers than English. Among others we call 
to mind Professors Ullman and Adler of Breslau, and Prof. Kribel 
in ** Englische Studien.” 

(New York: Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. 8 vo. pp. 442. 
Price, $2.60. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


R. F. J. BLISS, excavating at Jerusalem, has found the Foun- 
tain Gate. This is the most important discovery thus far, 
since work was begun under the present firman. The illness of 
the explorer obliged his assistant, Mr. Dickie, whose especial part 
is that of draughtsman, to write the account in the July Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and thus not as much was made 
of the discovery as it deserved. But that defect could easily be 
remedied, as the work was accurately described and excellent 
illustrations were inserted. 

What is meant by the Fountain Gate? When Nehemiah came 
back to Jerusalem by permission of King Artaxerxes, one of the 
first things done was to make an excursion by night to see the con- 
dition of the walls, which had been reported to be much injured. 
He says, Chapter second, verse 13: 

I went out by night by the valley gate, even toward the dragon’s well, and to the 


dung gate, and viewed the walls of Jerusalem, which were broken down, and the 
gates thereof were consumed by fire. 
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This can only be understood to mean that he went out of the city 
on the south by a gate which opened upon the valley of Hermon. 
On this side was the dung gate, so called because refuse of all 
kinds was thereby brought out of the city to be thrown into the 
place of burning, Tophet. There is still a dung gate, but its 
ancient predecessor was much nearer the brow of the hill, for the 
wall then conformed to the contour of the hills. The valley gate 
may have been just where Dr. Bliss found a gate early in his work. 
There, or near there, Nehemiah, who had reason for finding out 
the actual state of the case before he should make a public appeal, 
came out on his mournful tour of survey, and then he turned east- 
ward, passing the dragon’s well, not yet identified, and the dung 
gate, observing the sad condition of the walls. We read further: 


Then I went on to the fountain gate and the king’s pool; but there was no place 
for the beast which was under me to pass. ‘Then went I up in the night by the 
brook, and viewed the wall, and I turned back and entered by the valley yate, and 
so returned, 


This is now made plain. Continuing his eastward progress 
along the broken wall and outside of it, he came to the gate which 
can be none other than that discovered by Dr. Bliss, and which he 
calls a ‘*gate of three periods,” meaning that it shows signs of 
having been twice repaired by accommodating the sills to changed 
levels of the street. Mr. Dickie gives a drawing which shows 
clearly how these changes took place. ‘* The king’s pool” of 
Nehemiah was undoubtedly the Pool of Siloam, then a reservoir, 
the principal use of which was to water the gardens in the ‘‘ king’s 
dale.” The ecclesiastical structures erected since the Gospel time, 
over the pool and then reduced to ruins, have changed the appear- 
ance of it, but it is still the same cistern. 

When Nehemiah came thus far he found his progress checked. 
Here was apparently such an accumulation of fallen stones that it 
was impossible for the beast ori which he rode to go round the 
angle toward the easterly side of the city. But Nehemiah says that 
he ‘* went up by the brook and viewed the wall.” He may have 
dismounted and gone on foot along the valley of the ‘* brook,” 
Kedron, in order to see the condition of the easterly wall, where 
work was also to be done; and then apparently he went back to 
the southeast angle, remounted, and returned to the city by the 
valley gate, as he came out. Thus Dr. Bliss, at his last report, 
was just where Nehemiah passed. 

In the third chapter we have the account of the work of restora- 
tion, and here the fountain gate appears, in verse fifteen : 


pA ig ng aN be 


cere Ne ge eh wrench tom 


eet slang pgptionsiemypreae 


an gees 


— 
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And the fountain gate repaired, Shallem the son of Colhozeh, the ruler of the 
district of Mizpah; he built it, and covered it, and set up the doors thereof, the bolts 
thereof, and the bars thereof, and the wall of the pool of Shelah by the king’s gardens 
even unto the stairs that go down from the City of David. 


This is the account of the renewal of the gate. Shallem not only 
repaired the gate, but he also restored the wall of the pool, con- 
tinuing his work to the point where stairs went down from the 
City of David, and the palaces there, to the gardens in the valley. 
This shows us that the present pathway down by the pool is 
probably the old one, only in the days of the kings it was a royal 
stair. The pool is believed to have been outside of the city wall, 
and Josephus says that it was soin his day. Afterwards the wall 
was carried outside of it to secure its water supply in time of siege. 
If the pool was outside of the wall in Nehemiah’s time, Shallem 
had simply to repair the wall which ran along the brow of the hill 
above it. 

The next in order of the master workmen was Nehemiah, son of 
Azbuk, and his place was ‘‘ over against the sepulchres of David, 
and unto the pool that was made, and unto the house of the mighty 
men.” It seems most natural to understand that this part of the 
wall lay along the eastern slope of Ophel, but all this can best be 
determined by waiting for further excavations. Of the fountain 
gate, as now revealed, there would seem to be no room for doubt. 
Whether Nehemiah’s account means repairing the wall on the east 
or west of Ophel, in the Kedron valley or the Tyropeon, will soon 
be determined by the survey. In either case it seems impossible 
that the sepulchres should escape discovery. 

One remark must be made: With this fountain gate so far down 
the hill and so near the pool, it is difficult to see how the city wall 
could have gone otherwise than straight across the Tyropeon, then 
turning at the pool from an easterly to a northeasterly course, and 
running toward the Temple angle. 


The following subscriptions, received since my last acknowledge- 
ment, have been gratefully forwarded : 


A ee F Crocker, Mrs. F. W. . . . . $5.00 
Adams, Rev. W. W., D. D. . Davis, Miss Grace T 

Allen, J. Milton ‘ Dike, Rev. S. F.,D.D.... 2.§0 
Barber, Rev. J. T..D.D... 5. Douglas, R.D....... + §.00 
Bentley, John... .. « . - 80: Dudley, Chas. B . . 5.00 
Bradlee, Rev. C.D.,D.D.. . 5: Evans, Principal Mary. . . . 5.00 
Cobern, C. M., Ph. D J Ewell, Rev. J. L 2.50 
Conarroe, George M d Fisher, S. Wilson 5.00 
Cornell University Library . . . 2. Gilman, Pres. D.C., LL.D. . 5.00 
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Graves, Hon. Nathan F, . 
Kimball, R. C 

Lambdin, Rev. M. B 

Long Island Historical Society . 
Preston, H.W... 

Rathbun, Rev, D.L.. . 
Reed, Rev. James. . 
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Scott, Mrs. R. S 

Shaw, Wm. A 

Shelton, Miss Janede F.. . 
Stevenson, Miss E. W 

Stone, Rev, 

Warren, Rev. S. M 

Wellesley College Library. . . 
Williams, Rev. G, F 


What a time to aid this glorious work ! 
A box of books, etc., is on the way as I write. 


g2 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


THEODORE F. WriGut, 


U. S. Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
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Union Theological Seminary, Whipple, Rt. Rev. Henry B., 
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From August 2oth to date, I have received very thankfully, these 
subscriptions to the Archxological Survey Fund: 


Aub, Albert, Esq. . . . . . . $5.00 New York State Library. . . $500 
Bentley, John, Esq. . . . . . 10.00 Robinson, H.S., Esq. . . . . 10.00 
Billheimer, Rev. T.C. . . . . 5.00 Sayre, Robert H., Esq. . . . 5.00 
Coxe, Eckley Brinton, Jr. . . 5.00 Union Theological Seminary, 
Coxe, Miss Rebecca 5.00 pew York... ssa « - $00 
Eames, Wilberforce, Esq. . . 5.90 Weed, Rt. Rev. EdwinG.,D.D. 5.00 
Fisher, Rev. William P. . . . 500 


September 20, 1895. Wi.iiam C. WInNstiow, 


Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Dr. Paul Carus has an article in the Open Court of September 26, 
entitled ** Accad and the Early Semites,” and treats of the origin of 
the Creation legends, and primitive Semitic myths are examined as 
the origin of Bible stories. The article is illustrated with a picture 
of the first historical Devil, found on an Assyrian bas-relief. 


At Tagaung, a deserted site on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, 
which hides under its debris the oldest Indian settlement in the 
whole of Burma, there has been found terra-cotta tablets bearing 
Sanscrit legends in Gupta characters, as a large stone slab with a 
Sanscrit record in the Gupta alphabet of Samvat 108 (A. D. 416). 
This affords a welcome corroboration to the statement of the native 
historians that, long before Anawrata’s conquest of Thaton in the 
eleventh century, A. D., successive waves of emigration from Gan- 
getic, India had passed through Manipur to the upper valley of the 
Irrawaddy, and that these emigrants brought with them letters, 
religion, and other elements of civilization. 
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At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. 
Philippe Berger submitted a report on the excavations made by M. 
E. Gautier to determine the site of the ancient Kadesh. Two 
spots in the valley of the Orontes contest the possession of this city ; 
the tumulus which now bears the name of Tell Neby Mindoh, on 
the spurs of Lebanon, near the lake of Homs; and an island 
situated in the middle of this lake. M. Gautier commenced on the 
lake of Homs. He carried with him two boats that were capable of 
being taken 1o pieces, established himself in the island, and 
explored the tumulus which occupies the center of it. Unfortu- 
nately, the results were negative, leading only to the conclusion 
that Kadesh was not built on the present site of the lake of Homs. 
But M. Gautier’s excavations resulted in his discovering in the 
island traces of a series of buildings, one above the other, going 
back from the Byzantine epoch to the neolithic age; passing 
through the Greco-Phanician period, marked by walls of 
elaborate construction, and the age of bronze, which has left in 
evidence an entire series of tombs, containing numerous instru- 
ments of great interest. M. Berger further made mention of the 
excavations undertaken this year in Egypt by M. Gautier, which 
resulted in the discovery in one hiding-place of ten statues of the 
prince. 


The movement initiated at the Congress of Philologists and 
Archeologists in Philadelphia last winter, for the establishment of 
an American School in Rome, similar in its main purposes to the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, has met with 
gratifying success. A large managing committee was organized 
under the direction of Professors Hale, Warren, and Frothingham, 
and an appeal for financial support brought out prompt and 
generous subscriptions, so that the committee, at its first meeting, 
held in this city in May, was enabled to make arrangements for 
opening the school in the autumn of the present year. Prof. William 
G. Hale, of Chicago, will go out as director, and Prof. A. L. 
Frothingham, Jr., of Princeton, as associate director, for the 
academic year, 1895-96. The object of the school, as set forth in 
its regulations, is to promote the study of such subjects as Latin 
literature, as bearing on customs and institutions; inscriptions in 
Latin and in the Italic dialects ; Latin paleography ; the topography 
and antiquities of Rome itself; the archeology of ancient Italy 
(Italic, Etruscan, Roman) and of the early Christian, Mediaeval, 
and Renaissance periods. It will furnish regular instruction and 
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guidance in several or all of these fields, will encourage original 
research or exploration, and will co-operate with the Archzological 
Institute of America, with which it is affiliated. The school will 
probably occupy rooms adjoining those of the recently established 
American School of Architecture, in the Casino dell’ Aurora of the 
Villa Ludovisi on the Pincian Hill. The successful establishment 
of a school at Rome will be gladly welcomed by all who are 
familiar with the admirable work which has been done in the past 
twelve years by the Athens School, and the stimulating influence it 
has exerted on Greek scholarship in this country. The two schools 
will co-operate with each other, and it is provided that a student in 
either school may study for a part of the year in the other. The 
Archeological Institute has granted to each school, for the year 
1895-’96, a fellowship of $600, and each school has established 
from its own resources a second fellowship of the same value. 
The school in Rome offers, further, a fellowship of $500, con- 
tributed by triends of the school, for the study of Christian arche- 
ology. These fellowships are open to Bachelors of Arts of universi- 
ties and colleges in the United States, and to other American 
students of similar attainments. Students may join the school for 
either or whole ora part of the scholastic year. No charge is 
made for tuition. 


In Rev. Dr. Barber’s article, ‘* The Story of King Jabez,” in the 
September B:B1.1A, in the seventh line from bottom of first page, 


read ‘* Queen-mother ” instead of ** Queen’s-mother,” and on page 


161, sixteenth line from bottom, read **Sons of Joseph,” instead 
of **the Sons of Joseph.” 


Prof. Fritz Hommel has published his Sumerische Lesestiicke, 
a Sumerian grammar and chrestomithy. This will be very 
valuable to students of non-Semitic language of primitive Chaldaa. 
This is the first systematic attempt to analyze the elements of the 
language and its grammar, and to enable the pupil to dispense with 
ateacher. A list of the ideographs used in the Sumerian texts is 
followed by a selection from the ‘bi-lingual lists,” in which, 
in addition to this Semitic translation, the Akkado-Sumerian 
words are given in the various forms they assumed in the two chief 
dialects of the language. Then come the ‘*Syllabaries,” gram- 
matical paradigms, and the liturgical texts, all alike accompanied 
by explanatory notes and historical introductions. 
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We have received from the Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York and Chicago, a little book of fifty-six pages, entitled ‘‘ The 
Historical Deluge, in its relation to Scientific Discovery and to 
Present Questions,” by Sir J. William Dawson, LL: D. This 
work presents to the general reader a concise statement of the actual 
import of the Biblical narrative, and its relation to scientific 
discovery and to the present and future religious interests of the 
world. Prof. Dawson thinks that the confirmation of the accuracy 
of the Biblical record of the deluge by independent discovery in 
modern times, has a great evidential value in favor of the truth of 
the early Bible history, and, in connection with this, in support of 
its moral and spiritual teaching. Prof. Dawson considers that the 
deluge was both a miracle and a natural event, since it was an 
intervention of Divine power and justice, but carried out by 
natural agencies. Price, twenty-five cents. 


Prof. A. H. Sayce has an article in the Sunday School Times of 
August 31, on ‘* The Latest Results of Egyptian Research,” in 
which he says: ‘* Excavations carried on three years ago by 


Professor Flinders Petrie, have brought to light fragments of the 
dictionaries which were used by the scribes in the Egyptian 
Foreign Office. Among the tablets previously discovered were 
fragments of Babylonian stories, one of which attempted to account 
for the origin of sin, and which had served as reading lessons to the 
Egyptian or Canaanite student in the Babylonian language and 
script. The discovery has quite revolutionized our conception of 
the Oriental world in the century before the Exodus, and several 
important conclusions can be deduced from it. 

‘¢ First of all, it proves how deep and long-lasting must have 
been the influence of Babylonia in Western Asia. Before the 
difficult and complicated cuneiform system of writing, as well as 
the Babylonian language, could have become the recognized 
medium of literary intercourse, Syria and Palestine must have been 
for a very long while under Babylonian domination. In no other 
way can we explain such a complete supremacy of Babylonian 
culture as is implied by the use of the Babylonian language and 
script as far as the frontiers of Egypt. The conclusion is in accord- 
ance with what the inscriptions of Babylonia itself teaches us. 
We learn from them that Babylonian conquerors had made their 
way to Palestine in the gray dawn of history, and, in the age of 
Abraham, a Babylonian monarch still calls himself king of the 
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land of the Amorites, the name under which Syria and Palestine 
were known. We could not desire a better confirmation of the 
truth of that Old Testament history which tells us how Abraham, 
the Chaldean, migrated to the West, how Babylonian princes ruled 
and warred in Canaan in the lifetime of the patriarch, and, how, at 
a later period, ‘a goodly Babylonist garment’ was among the 
spoils of Jericho. Doubts have been cast by a skeptical criticism on 
the fourteenth chapter of Genesis because it describes a Babylonian 
campaign in Palestine in the patriarchal age, but archzxological 
discovery has now caused the doubts to recoil upon the heads of the 
critics who uttered them. It was the critics, and not the Bible, 
who were ignorant of history.” 


Herr Bauruth von Schick reports the discovery of a stair and 
postern in the old north wall of Jerusalem, between Damascus Gate 
and the northwestern corner of the city. Another discovery of im- 
portance is that of a Latin inscription of the period of Trajan, built 
into the wall of Neby Dafid. In the spring of the year Dr. Bliss, 
who is in charge of the work of the Fund, made a journey to the 
country of Moab, visiting Madeba, Kerak, and other places of 
historical interest, in the course of which he discovered remains of 
an ancient Roman fort and a Roman town, which do not appear to 
have been previously observed. 


Assyriology, Egyptology, Phenician epigraphy, have been 
placed at the service of biblical interpretation, which rewards them 
in turn. Babylon and Nineveh rise up out of the ground, and with 
their great pages of history inscribed by the Shalmanesers, 
Sennacheribs, and Nebuchadnezzers, add their testimony to the 
Book of Kings and to the prophets. Egypt reveals the secret of 
her hieroglyphics, as a new column of fire comes to illumine the 
Exodus of the Hebrews. Punic soil brings us a commentary of 
Leviticus, countersigned by the Suffetes of Carthage. The 
Pheenician and Syrian Parthenon is revealed through fragments of 
engraved stones, and furnishes all the Astartes and Baals that fought 
against Elohim. The worn out soil of Judea produces a triumphal 
hymn of Moab, written in the days of Elisha, which the prophet 
himself may have read; it is the war-cry of biblical combatants 
reaching our ears from a distance of twenty-seven centuries, the 
very cry of the ‘‘ wars of the eternal.” —Darmesteter. 
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There is no other portion of the globe of equal area the ancient 
ethnography of which is so interesting to the history of human cul- 
ture as western Asia, in the land area included between the four 
seas, the Black, the Caspian, the Persian Gulf and the Mediterra- 
nean. This embraces Palestine, Mesopotamia and the upper 
Euphrates valley, Eastern Asia Minor, Armenia, Mount Ararat 
and many other wondrous sites of old. Here lay the Garden of 
Eden, the holy cities and the earliest centers of civilization. 

A most valuable contribution to the study of its earliest geography 
and ethnography, as understood by the ancient Egyptians and pre- 
served in their writings, appeared a little over a year ago from the 
pen of Professor W. Max Miiller, now of Philadelphia (Asien und 
Europa nach altegyptischen Denkmilern, pp. 403, Leipzig, 1893). It 
is very abundantly illustrated with copies of the ethnic types found 
on the Egyptian monuments and with texts in the hieroglyphic 
script of the Nilotic scribes. As the author is one of the most 
accomplished Egyptologists living, his translations of the hiero- 
glyphs are peculiarly valuable to the ethnographer, since few 
students of that specialty have paid attention to ethnic descriptions. 
A map appended to the volume locates from Egyptian sources 
those troublesome people, the Hittites, this time, in Cappadocia, as 
well as the Mitanni, the Kilak, and other little known tribes. The 
numerous drawings of the faces, costumes, armors, etc., of these 
former inhabitants, as well as the profound linguistic analysis of 
texts, render this volume one of exceptional value. 





A nomadic tribe belonging to the Semitic race, and nomadic in 
its origin, after extended migrations across the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and Egypt, fixed its permanent abode near the Phe- 
nicians, among the peoples of Canaan. Obscure as the material 
history of the Hebrews during this period is, their religious history 
is even more so; for, while it is possible to follow the course of 
their migrations by means of legends that have been preserved, no 
distinct trace has remained of the progress of their thought. All 
that is certain and generally recognized is, that primitively they 
were idolaters and polytheists, as were all the branches of the race 
to which they belonged. But it is not possible to determine the 
especial traits of their mythology, nor, in the various epochs of this 
first period, in what respects it resembled, and in what it differed, 
from the mythology of their Semitic brethren. What were their 
beliefs and their forms of worship before entering Egypt? What 
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did they leave in Egypt, and what did they carry with them thence? 
Finally, to what extent did they borrow in Canaan from the religion 
of the surrounding nations with whom they were brought into con- 
tact through friendship or hatred? 

If the Bible is ever to give a clear answer to these questions, it 
will only be after Egypt has spoken her last word, when the com- 
parative history of Semitic religions shall be definitely established 
upon a basis of chronological data, and when, through the labor of 
generations of epigraphists, the entire body of witnesses still buried 
at Carthage, Nineveh, Hamath, Sheba, and throughout the 
entire extent of the old Semitic soil, shall be made to speak. 

—Darmesteter. 


The Prince of Wales recently convoked a meeting to increase 
the resources of the British Archzological and Classical school at 
Athens. There are now five such schools there, the American, the 
British, the French, the German, and the Greek. The American 
school has done fine work in the discovery and exploration of the 
antiquities of Greece, as well as the completion of the education of 


scholars by the study of Hellenic life amid the most favorable 


architectural, topographical, and social conditions. It has been 
suggested by the Vew York Sun, that, in addition to these schools, 
it might be advisable to establish for the benefit of Egyptologists, 
an American Institute of Egyptian Antiquities at Cairo. English- 
men and Frenchmen have been very successful in their explorations 
in Egypt, but Americans have as yet done very little. 


M. P. Foucart has published in the A/émoires of the Académie 
des Inscriptions, a treatise on the origin and nature of the mysteries 
of Eleusis, which is reviewed by M. Salomon Reinach in the 
Revue Critique for July 15. M. Foucart’s hypothesis is as follows: 
(1) that about the seventeenth century B. C., Egyptian colonists 
introduced into Attica the cult of Isis and Osiris, and also the art 
of agriculture; (2) that thence was developed, by the Greeks them- 
selves, the worship of Demeter and the myth of Persephone; (3) 
that at a later data (the seventh century), Greek sages brought 
from Egypt the system of eschatology contained in the Book of 
the Dead, which was then developed into the Eleusinian mysteries. 
M. Reinach is disposed to admit the probability of this Egyptian 
influence, at least indirectly. In particular, he attaches weight to 
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the resemblances between the teaching in the Book of the Dead and 
the revelations given to the initiated regarding the future life. But 
he protests, from the standpoint of archeology, against the theory 
that the prehistoric civilization of Greece was derived from Egypt. 
On the contrary, he takes the opportunity to repeat the views which 
he has elsewhere developed on several occasions, that this pre- 
historic civilization was essentially European, though modified in 
later times by various oriental influences. As against one of M. 
Foucart’s arguments, he points out that wheat has been found at 
Hissarlik, in the stratum of Schliemann’s ‘burnt city,” which 
probably goes back much earlier than the twentieth century. 


Two more slabs of stone inscribed with words and music have 
been found in the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi by the 
French. By using some of the fragments previously discovered, 
a second Hymn to Apollo, with its notes, has been put together. 
The date is after the conquest of Greece by the Romans. The 
Greeks seem to have used twenty-one notes in their musical nota- 
tion, where we use only twelve. 


The opinion that Hebrew is a dead lauguage is a popular 
delusion. More people use the Hebrew as the language of litera- 
ture than spoke it when Moses led his people through the Red Sea. 
In recent years, a Hebrew literature has sprung up among Eastern 
Jews. Géethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, and other classics have been 
translated. Original Hebrew literature is also so noteworthy that 
translations are being made into European languages. Thus the 
Hebrew novels of Mapu, especially his ‘‘Tharnar” have been 
issued in European dress. Papers and magazines in Hebrew in 
great numbers are published, largely in the interests of the Zionite 
movement. Such journals as the weekly Hamagid of St. Peters- 
burg have an international reputation. In Russia the Jews publish 
two Hebrew dailies, while the weeklies and monthlies can be 
counted by the dozen. Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament has 
béen issued in more than 75,000 copies. One of the fruits of this 
movement is the higher boy’s and girl’s school at Jaffa, which is 
practically a Hebrew college, in which all the branches are taught 
in this language. The project of a Hebrew university in Palestine 
has been agitated and may be realized. In Palestine itself the 
organ of the Zionite movement is the //azdi, a monthly organ, 
edited by Ben-Jehuda, who has been repeatedly imprisoned by the 
Turkish government for his radical editorials. 
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Prof. Daniel G. Brinton has printed a paper which he read 
recently before the American Philosophical Society on the ‘* Proto- 
historic Ethnography of Western Asia.” We quote his general 
conclusions : 

‘* There is no evidence of a pre-historic non-Eurafrican race in 
Western Asia. Its soil has always been possessed either by the 
Caucasic, the Semitic, or the Aryan branches of the White race. 

‘There are no distinct signs that the Caucasic stock in pre- 
historic times extended over large areas south of their present 
homes, and were driven north by the attacks of the Aryans and 
Semites. 

‘¢ The chains of the Amanus on the west, the Masius on the north, 
and the Zagros on the east, have been from immemorial eras the 
limits of durable ethnic impressions by the Semites. 

‘*From the Zagros to the Pamir, the Aryan stock occupied or 
controlled the land at the dawn of history. Medes and Proto- 
Medes were alike Aryans. 

‘¢ The civilization of Babylonia arose from some branch or blend 
of the White race, and not from any tribe of the Asian or Yellow 
race, still less from the Dravidian or Black races. 

‘* The Anatolian group of Asia Minor were allied to the Gallo- 
Celtic tribes of Central Europe, and preceded by probably several 
milleniums the Hellenic migrations into Asia.” 


Books recently published are ‘* The Revenue Laws of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,” edited from the Papyri by B. P. Grenfell. Vol. 
XXXVIII of the ‘* Sacred Books of the East, being the Vedanta- 
Sftras,” translated by G. Thibaut. Vol. XIII., ‘‘ Hymns of the 
Altharva-Veda,” translated by M. Bloomfield; Vol. XLVI, 
‘* Vedic Hymns, translated by F. Max Miiller, Part II. ‘* Ancient 
History from the Monuments: Babylonia,” by Prof. Sayce, a new 
edition, edited and brought up to date. ‘‘ Patriarchal Palestine,” 
by Prof. Sayce. 


The Clarendon Press has recently issued in the ** Sacred Books of 
the East” series, a second edition of the original Vol. IV., Zhe 
Venidéd, as translated by the late James Darmesteter. This work 
represents the final views of this lamented scholar as to the age of 
the Zend-Avesta; he was engaged upon it at the very time of his 
death, and the final proofs, indeed, have had to be passed by the 
Pahlavi scholar, Dr. E. W. West. 
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The REv. Wi1LLiaM C. WINsLow, D.D., 525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Honorary Secretary for Great Britain. 
The late PROFESSOR POOLE, etc. 


Secretary in the Boston Office. 


Miss Mary B. Comyns, 15 Blagden Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Secretary in the London Office. 
Miss EmMILy PATERSON, 37 Great Russell Street, London, W. C., England. 


Officers in Charge of Explorations. 


EDOUARD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
D. G. Hocartn, M.A., etc. 


Superintendent of Archeological Survey. 
F. LL. Grirritu, B.A., F.S.A. 


Editor of Hieroglyphic Documents. 
EpovarpD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Editor of Demotic Documents. 


Pror. E. REvVILLoutT, Museum of the Louvre, Paris. 


Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


37 GreaT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 
U.S.A. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole, 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archeological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;” and that it should receive at tho 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 


II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


III. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes.  Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis, Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


Vil. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 


Vill. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Zatra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas, Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 
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Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume If. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III. El Bersheh, Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. Invalu- 
able to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 


II. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. Seven illustrations. By the 
late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. Price, 70 cents. 


III. Archwxological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 
70 cents. 


IV. Archzxological Report (1893-4). Price, 70 cents. 
VY. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 


b@™The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 
published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS, 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 
account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archwological Society in the 
world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons contribute not less than $25. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


S@~Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Egypt EXPLORATION 
Funp (Miss Mary B. Comyns, Secretary, in charge of the office), 15 Blagden Street, 
Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to Rev. William C. Winslow, Honorary 
Treasurer. 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Ave., Chicago, IL St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
N, Y. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York, N.Y. 

Rey. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D. Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester , 
n. Y. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Minnesota Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N. Y. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 1606 E. 
Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon, Chas. H. §. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany 

A. M. Switzer, 201 Centre Ave., Bay City 
Michigan. 

Prof.R.G. Thwaites, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River 
Mass. 

Miss Mary A, Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Prof. 0. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South Hi- 
land St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rey. 8. D. Peet, Ph. D., editor of The 
American Antiquarian, Good Hope, Ill. 

Rev. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres’t James Marshall, D. D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘The Reef,” New- 
port, R. L. 

J.B. Burnett, M. D., 16 Chestnut St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Dr. John F. Goucher, President Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, Md. 

Renwick B. Knox, Esq., Duluth, Miun. 


Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

Rev. Camben Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph. D., Park 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
llth St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, LL. D., Lansing, 
Mich. 

Warren K. Moorehead, LL. D., editor of 
The Archeologist, Ohio State Univers 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rey. Charles J. Wood, D, D., York, Pa. 

Hon. Jeremiah Lynch, Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Mrs. John C. Merrill, Hotel Figuera, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Read, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Sybil Carter, 23 Central Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, 
South St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charles W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Rey. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, Il. 

Mrs. Charlies Henry Webb, Nantucket, 
Mass. 

S. R. Allen, Esq., 15 Toronto St., Toronto, 

Canada, 
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4@-Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
Services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


JAMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 
WALTER Morrison, Esq. WALTER BESANT, M. A. 


Assistant Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SquaRE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 


Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1, It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder) ; the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R. S$. ; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora- 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have already led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in situ one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State 
ments of the Fund. 

2. Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Galilee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 
consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed, 

3. Tae SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHZOLOGICAL WorK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Five Hunprep SquaRE MILEs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these, 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
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all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved. 
The Jaulin, ’Ajifin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY ProF. E. HULL, F. R. S., is pub. 
lished in a separate volume, The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and atford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wfidy ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘ The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘« Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. SusscriBers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEA 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
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Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Mead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


= K me So 
The Egyptian title was /\ — | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Mead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 





a. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Dead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbelism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive, V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


11.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


111.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 
VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


1V.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 





